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KOPELI, SNAKE CHIEF AT WALPI 

The accompanying plate is a reproduction of a portrait in oils of 
Kopeli, the Snake Chief, and one of the foremost men at Walpi, who 
died at the beginning of the present year. Mr. Burbank has re- 
presented him as a snake priest in the biennial snake dance, which is 
one of the best known of all Hopi ceremonial observances. 

Kopeli here wears on his head a bunch of eagle feathers, stained 
red with sesquinoxide of iron, the prescribed pigment of a warrior. To 
these feathers are attached those of the bluebird, symbolic of an 
episode in the adventures of a cultus-hero of the Snake clans in 
certain mythic adventures in the underworld. His face is blackened, 
with cheeks painted with specular iron, and his chin is smeared with 
raolin, representing a rain cloud. His kilt and the buckskin thongs 
dependent from his armlets are also stained red, which color is like- 
wise used by the Snake priests in the decoration of their bodies. He 
wears a necklace of badger paws, to which also are attached marine 
shells highly prized by the Hopi Indians. 

The bandolier, which hangs over his right shoulder, is decorated 
with stone arrow points and small univalve sea shells. To it are also 
attached small pellets, of clay, which have been dipped in a " medi- 
cine" believed to be efficacious in protection from the bites of 
venomous reptiles. One of these pellets, done up in a buckskin bag, 
is shown near his left hand. The red kilt is decorated with a zigzag 
black band, representing the great snake, a part of which is seen 
under the left hand. He carries in his right hand an object called a 
" snake whip," composed of a wooden handle to which are bound 
eagle tail feathers. This whip is waved before the eyes of the 
reptiles to confuse them, or to make them uncoil when they have 
assumed an attitude to strike. 

Kopeli was the son of the oldest woman of the Snake clan in 
Walpi, and inherited his badge of chieftaincy from his uncle. At the 
time of his death he was about twenty-five years old, and impressed 
all who knew him as a man of vigorous constitution, kindly dis- 
position, industry, and self respect. He was conservative in the per- 
formance of his duties as Snake Chief, but friendly disposed to 
innovations, welcoming every effort to improve his people. His 
position as Snake Chief made him better known to Americans than 
any other member of his tribe, and his attractive personality won for 
him universal respect. J. Walter Fewkes. 
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